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A Plea For Objectivity 


There was a television program on 
a Sunday night not too long ago that 
didnt warrant a Trendex or Nielson 
rating, but it was an intensely inter- 
esting program. One that, had it been 
seen by a large percentage of the 
American people, would have given 
them as accurate glimpse into the 
workings of international “one upman- 
ship” as it is played today as perhaps 
they have ever seen or heard. The 
name of the program is “Open End,” 
a discussion type show, heard weekly 
on Sunday night at 10:00 Pr. over 
station WNTA, Channel 13, from New 
York City. The program in question 
pitted David Susskind, possibly the 
most energetic of TV producers, in the 
role of a typical sincerely concerned 
American against the Premier of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, in his customary 
role of Russian people's choice. This 
particular meeting was arranged with- 
out the help of and in direct contra- 
diction to the wishes of the United 
States State Department which was 
advocating a policy of containment 
in the matter of Mr. Khrushchev’ ex- 
posure to the American people. Mr. 
Susskind’s first offer of TV time to the 
Soviet Premier was to have Mr. 
Khrushchev meet a panel of experts. 
This offer was turned down. Thus, 
the modem meeting of David and the 
Russian Goliath, if you will. Our news 
media were strongly silent over this 
meeting of minds, possibly in defer- 
ence to the State Department, but you 
are right if you surmised that this 
David failed to slay or even dent his 
modern opponent and further that he 
failed to ignite the spark that would 
thaw the Cold War. 

These were not the important is- 
sues to the writer, there were many 
topics dwelt upon during the course 
of the discussion; questions that des- 
perately held answers, and clues of a 
most thought provoking nature, which 
to date have not been answered. Mr. 
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John Bulette 


Khrushchey said that many of our al- 
lies, especially among the new coun- 
tries and the under-developed coun- 
tries, though not restricted to these 
areas alone, say to him that they are 
not ideologically attached to us, and 
that on various occasions they have 
privately supported the U.S.S.R. view- 
point. The only reason that they con- 
tinue to publicly support our policies 
in world affairs is because we have the 
capital that they need so badly. That 
is, they remain in our camp because 
they need our money or, from another 
angle, we buy our support. This is not 
a shocking thing or even a surprising 
one, indeed, in view of the world 
economic situation, it is quite a real- 
istic approach. The unrealistic thing 
about it is to claim to the world and 
especially to the American public that 
we have the moral, spiritual, and ideo- 
logical support of certain nations 
when, in fact, we do not. We Ameri- 
cans are called a materialist nation by 
the rest of the world and we too think 
of ourselves as a materialist culture 
yet we, the citizens of this materialist 
nation feel, cannot be told that our 
friends love us more than the U.S.S.R. 
because we have more money. 

It is so very obvious that this situa- 
tion is the crux of world affairs. We 
are told that we are engaged in an 
economic struggle with Russia. Rus- 
sia quite naturally would like to put 
herself in our position economically 
thus placing herself in a more favor- 
able position to attract allies. As the 
situation rests today we are able to 
command more capital so lets not be 
ashamed of it or keep the matter sup- 
pressed that it is this inducement to 
foreign countries that keeps us strong. 
We can use this as stepping stones to 
rew high in prosperity and economic 
progress which will make us strong in 
the eyes of the world. It is much eas- 
ier to sell democracy or capitalism 
when there is unquestionable success 
to back up the salesman. 


The situation of Mr. Krushchevs 
appearance, coupled with events 
shortly before his appearance and 
after, struck me as another area where 
very basic thought would perhaps 
prove to harbor some interesting ap- 
proaches to our world position. 

This whole series of events took 
place during the UN session held dur- 
ing the past October. As part of the 
governments containment policy, 
Khrushchev was confined to Manhat- 
ten. He did not appear on either TV 
or radio except in this case, and gen- 
erally was not permitted to reach any 
sizeable group of people. The attitude 
of the State Department, as surmised 
by several responsible columnists, was 
not to protect Mr. Khrushchev from 
people who would harm him because 
he slaughtered the Hungarians, nor 
because the population would be 
aghast at the idea of allowing such 
a mad murderer to visit our shores, 
but rather because it was felt that the 
American people could not take 
Khrushchey, that he might sway peo- 
ple. This attitude is constantly per- 
petrated in the press. Of the new na- 
tions, especially the African ones, we 
hear that they are Communist orient- 
ed or that their leaders are Communist 
sympathizers, because they do not join 
our defense treaties, or because they 
negotiate with both the West and the 
Communist Bloc on equal terms. It’s 
the attitude that if youre not for us 
all the way, youre against us. Such an 
attitude is an insult to every concern- 
ed citizen. Those nations which have 
won their independence at a great 
cost are extremely wary of any and 
all entanglements with any bloc. And, 
because they do not accept any of our 
aid with its strings does not mean that 
they are communist states, or even 
leaning that way, but rather, that in 
their own interests they cannot accept 
our terms. 

In states such as Ghana and Guinea, 

(Continued on page 6) 
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POEMS FROM THE 
BEARS CAVE 


by Witr1AM SHUMAKER 


Life rolls on like tumbleweed 

Going across the prairie of eternity 

Picking up bits of love and hate 

Molding and grinding them into ex- 
istence 

It goes on a steady course from Spring 
to Winter 

Beyond which there is the cold dark 
night 

A night without end 

As everlasting as a kiss, and as long 
as an infant's first word. 
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The first light of morning pierces the 
darkness of the night 

The rats and roaches run for the cover 
of darkness 

With the light, images begin to move 
and wake 

Wake to the 8:05 and the Brave New 
World 

But the rats and roaches look out from 
their nests waiting for the darkness 
and new life 
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The drum beats 
The sax wails 
I swing 
All in a harmony of self 
The self of the present 
Without past or future 
Existing from one note to another 
Not pausing to think 
It follows the rhythm with an animal- 
istic force 
The musc is its life 
When the music stops it dies 
As I die 
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With the first light of day— 
my love is in the sunlight 
I wake and walk— 
my love is in the store windows 
Sit in the park and read— 
my love is in the trees 
Talk with friends 
my love is in a birds song 
Go home to sleep— 
Talk with friends— 
my love is in the fading rays of day 
I do not sleep— 
I wait for my love 
ut sleep comes and covers me with 


its cape— 
I miss my love again today. 
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CHARACTERISTICS | 
ADMIRE IN MEN 


ANONYMOUS 

The characteristics I admire in men 
I think could be put more clearly as 
the characteristics I would expect to 
find in the ideal man. Now, I think 
everybody will agree that no man is 
perfect or ideal; but, if there was such 
a man, I think that he would possess 
ali of the characteristics I am about to 
list. 

According to the dictionary, a man 
is an adult male human being. In my 
opinion, a man acquires personality 
traits or characteristics while he is in 
the Biological process of becoming a 
man. I don't think that honesty or in- 
tegrity can be inherited. Rather, the 
extent to which a man possesses such 
characteristics is directly dependent 
upon the environment in which he 
was raised and upon the influence 
brought to bear on his life. There is 
one exception to the rule, and that is 
intelligence. But even intelligence has 
been shown to be affected by environ- 
ment. 

All this brings us to the character- 
istics themselves. 

SOCIABILITY — Sociability ranks 
highest on my list of preferred char- 
acteristics. I think it is essential that 
a man be able to get along with peo- 
ple. If a man can deal with all the 
different types of personalities that 
he meets in our variegated society of 
today, he is well on his way to the 
road to success. A person who keeps 
to himself all the time, and never has 
a word for anyone has no place in my 
book. I like a person who will at least 
answer when you say “hello” to him. 
I consider sociability very important. 

HONESTY — Honesty means more 
than reiraining from stealing. A man 
who likes to impress his friends by 
exaggerating or “throwing the bull” 
about himself or the deeds he has ac- 
complished, to me is just as dishonest 
as the man who steals. I cannot toler- 
ate a person who is always telling you 
how much beer he drank at a party 
last summer, or how many women he 
has had affairs with. I can usually 
spot these fellows right away, and 
they are what you might call my pet 
peeve. Rather, I like the fellows that 
don't need to resort to such antics to 

(Continued on page 5) 


SHORT STORY 


by WiLLt1AM SHUMAKER 


THE MONKEY 

It was one of those drizzly Satur- 
day afternoons, when everything just 
seems to hang in space with now- 
where to go. I lay on my bed, reading 
and listening to the sounds of the 
street. I heard a knock at my door and 
went across the room to see who it 
was. Bud stood there in a motheaten 
jacket, looking like a Third Avenue 
Wino. 

“Come in, you look half-dead,” I 
exclaimed. 

He came in, took off his jacket, then 
sat in the corner without saying a 
word. 

“How have you been? 
seen you lately.” 

I remarked, “Okay, I guess. Were 
you at the reading last night?” 

“No, I had just come back from a 
trip.” 

“Oh, I heard it was pretty good, 
pretty good. By the way, how's Pat 
doing?” 

Here he goes again. He was at the 
party when we broke up, so I didn’t 
say a thing, just sat. 

Then he looked up like he caught 
the message. “What could I have been 
thinking of? You and Pat broke up at 
that party two weeks ago.” He sat 
there a minute. “Do you want to go 
for a walk?” 

“Sure, I said, and off we went. Bud 
had something on his mind, and I 
knew he would talk in a little while. 

We began to walk toward the East 
Side. The drizzle had stopped, and a 
light mist had filled the air. It was 
refreshing to see the trees around the 
square coming to life. The traffic rush- 
ed by splashing puddles, and forming 
rainbows that soon evaporated into 
the air. It made me feel good to be 
alive. The whole city seemed to be 
waking up for me. God, the intimacy 
of it. 

As we reached the river, the sun 
broke through the clouds, and a few 
rays fell on the water. We leaned on 
the wall by the railroad yards; the 
only sound that could be heard was 
the switch engine’s burdened cough- 
ing. 

“Trying to get up steam,” I said 
knowingly. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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SPORTS EDITORIAL 
THE COLLEGE TRY IS DEAD 


When it is said that someone gave 
it the old college try, we immediately 
think of an allout effort. However, the 
college try is as real as a three dollar 
bill. 

Each player on a team, regardless 
of what most people think, are trying 
their utmost not for their college, not 
for their team, but for themselves. 
They try their best to make themsel- 
ves look good in the eyes of the spec- 
tators. This is the ultimate objective 
of a player. Next in mind is the vic- 
tory of the team. Last in mind is the 
college. 

Here is why this is true. First of all, 
win or lose, a player must be satis- 
fied with his own performance. He 
does his best to make himself look 
good; to bolster his ego. This initial 
objective can be approached from two 
sides. 


The first of these is the individual- 
istic attitude. This kind of player is 
selfish. He is a glory hound. He tries 
to do not only his part, but everyone 
elses part. To himself he is a team. 
His teammates are there to help HIM. 


The other is the team player. In 
this case the player is aware that if 
he works in conjunction with his team- 
mates he can make himself look good 
by helping his teammates as well as 
by having his teammates help him. 


The team idea is carried into the 
second objective, the victory of the 
team. A very small minority of play- 
ers put their team before themselves. 
This is felt by the player before and 
during the game. But after the game, 
the force of victory or defeat can over- 
power the effects of a good or bad 
performance by an individual. 

Last in mind is the college. How- 
ever, this can be used as an effective 
means to get a team “up” for a game. 


Picture in your mind a player div- 
ing for a ball. Is he doing it for him- 
self, his team, his college, or combina- 
tion of these? It depends on the indi- 
vidual. The “gunner” on a basketball 
team thinks of himself alone. The 
“playmaker” is the team player. 


It was commented by a Philadel- 
phia newspaper columnist to Coach 
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Buck Shaw regarding a recent Eagles 
victory, It was a great team effort.” 
Coach Shaw amended the statement 
by saying, “It was a number of great 
individual efforts by the members of 
the team.” 

Shaw, who knows the insides of the 
game, realizes the drives of the play- 
ers, individualism. The team effort is 
dependent on the individual efforts. 
A letdown by one player may or may 
not affect the outcome of a game. 

Therefore “the college try” is balon- 
ey. When you see a great play by an 
individual, or a good try, remember 
its not “the old college try,” but indi- 
vidual effort for personal satisfaction. 


POINTS OF VIEW 
A Faculty Column 


Man is an arrogant creature. He has 
taken too literally David’s exultant 
thanks to the Almighty: “Thou madest 
him (man) to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; thou hast put all 
things under his feet; all sheep and 
oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field; 
the fowl of the air, and the fish of the 
sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of the seas.” 

There isn't much doubt that man 
has dominated the beasts of the field 
—and has behaved pretty shabbily in 
his domination. Gray View's Present 
Venus, whom we have milked to our 
great profit, and whom we have cur- 
ried and pampered into winning many 
cash prizes for us at the dairy shows, 
finally grows too old to calve, and we 
send her aged body to the butcher; 
old Dobbin draws the plow to the 
end of his last furrow, and continues 
on—to the glue factory. 

Sometimes, however, Nature and 
her unimaginable variety of living 
children set man straight. We like to 
say that we “have conquered the air.” 
But just the other day a flock of star- 
lings apparently choked the air sup- 
ply of a jet airliner takisg off from 
Boston, and 71 of its human passen- 
gers got no farther than the bottom of 
Massachusetts Bay. Bacteria — among 
the most primitive forms of life—con- 
tinue to slay men faster than man him- 
self could do the job, at least until he 
invented the A-bomb. 

(Continued on page 7) 


POEMS 


by JONATHAN YENTIS 


Escape 
Sleep is the most 
Wonderful thing in the world. 
When you sleep, there is 
Not a problem to worry about. 


I have seen it on the 
Face of a young child, 
Sleeping on his mother’s lap. 
He is secure. 


There is no worry on 
The face of one sleeping; 
But there is security, love, 
Faith and hope. 


Sleep is an escape from life; 
So peaceful and quiet. 
Maybe I will go to sleep, 


And escape. 
® * aoa 


I could 
Start now, but I 
Doubt if I would walk the 
Road of life without falling 
at least once. 


% * * 
The Beginning 
A candle, A match, and Spring. 


A candle begins with 
a match;—hovering near, and 
touches the wick—and so 
light comes forth. 


It grows and the light 
becomes strong and steady, 
until finally it dies, but with its 
light it has left something 
valuable that will never 
be forgotten. 


co * 3% 


Monument 

A Candle, Spring, Man— 
Each a beginning 

The candle, a match,—and 
light to guide man, finally 
to go out, but something 
left to remember. 

Spring rebirth of the land— 
and food to feed man, 
harvest, death, but something 
left behind. 


Man to better man, maturity 
and death, but he too has 
left something behind. 
Each of the three leaves its 
moment to the future. 
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JOHN OSBORNE AND 
THE ANGRY YOUNG MEN 


by WittrAmM SHUMAKER 


Whenever we hear the name “Ro- 
mantic” applied to a writer, we al- 
most intuitively think of the flowery 
writing of the nineteenth century. 
However, romanticism is more than 
this; it is an idea that has influenced 
writing, even to this decade. The ro- 
matic writers of today have under 
gone a great change from the writers 
that were symbolized by Shelley and 
Keats. This change has been brought 
about by the blending the ideas of 
Romanticism and Realism. Ironically 
enough the best example of this “new 
romanticism” can be seen in the works 
of John Osborne, a young playwright, 
who has been classified with a move- 
ment that is essentially realistic. This 
being, the Angry Young Men of Eng- 
land. 


There is nothing new in young men 
being angry; Byron and Shelley were 
classically angry young men. Ameri- 
can writing of the 1930's was afire with 
anger; Steinbeck, Dos Passos, and 
others. “What distinguishes the mod- 
ern English ‘young angries’ is that 
they all came of age around the time 
that their elders invented the Hydro- 
gen bomb. How could they revere 
‘civilisation as we know it when at 
any moment it might be transformed 
into ‘civilisation as we knew it?” 


These angry young men are pro- 
ducts of a Welfare State. They are 
sons of the lower middle and working 
classes who came of age with Social- 
ism; they had their bodies cared for 
by the government health program 
and their minds nourished through 
government scholarships in red brick 
universities. Prepare to seek their 
places in the new England that had 
been created by parliamentary revolu- 
tion, they found they had nowhere to 
zo. Because of this they detested “the 
Establishment,’ a phrase that has 
lately been coined to describe the 
hard core of the upper classes, who 
still, in spite of the war and social 
revolution, exert a disproportionate 
influence on the country’s decisions. 
These were the circumstances that 
lead this group of young writers to 
raise their voices in protest. Conse- 
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quently, this literary movement has 
aroused, in certain circles, something 
like panic. “They do not go to the 
university to acquire culture,” Somer- 
est Maugham wrote in a letter to The 
Times, “but to get a job, and when 
they have got one, scamp it... They 
are scum.” 


All this came to a head one May 
evening in 1956 at the Royal Court 
Theatre in Sloane Square. Here it was 
that John Osborne flung his play, 
“Look Back In Anger,” into the face 
of British society. The main character 
of this play, Jimmy Porter, exists out- 
rageously and three-dimensionally, as 
few characters in British plays have 
existed for a very long time. The cries 
of Jimmy Porter are some of the ang- 
riest and most thought-provoking yet 
heard from the movement. He voices 
an opinion on everything from book 
reviews (“Even the book reviews seem 
to be the same as last week’s. Differ- 
ent books—same reviews.” ), to religion 
“Do you think that some of this spirit- 
ual beefcake would make a man of 
me? Shouid I go in for this moral 
weight-lifting and get myself some 
over-developed muscle? I was a lib- 
eral skinny weakling. I too, was afraid 
to strip down to my soul, but now 
everyone looks at my superb physique 
in envy. I can perform any kind of 
press there is, without betraying the 
least sign of passion or kindliness.”). 
His feeling toward the upper middle 
class are shown in his attitude toward 
his wife’s mother and father. Jimmy’s 
real hatred is toward the mother. “I 
say she ought to be dead. My God, 
those worms will need a dose of salts 
the day they get through her! Oh 
what a bellyache youve got coming 
to you, my little wormy ones!” His 
feelings toward the father are quite 
different, as Allison (his wife) tells 
her father: “Poor old Daddy—just one 
of those sturdy old plants, left over 
from the Edwardian Wilderness, that 
cant understand why the sun isn't 
shining anymore.” 


This realism of Osborn’s is some- 
times taken to extremes. It is counter- 
balanced by moments of tender beau- 
ty. His strong feelings toward the poor 
and love are shown through out the 
play. These are summed up in one 
brief line, “The injustice of it is al- 
most perfect! The wrong people going 


hungry, the wrong people being loved, 
the wrong people dying.” 


Through out the play two stuffed 
animals, a squirrel and a bear, are 
used by Jimmy and Allison to repre- 
sent themselves. In the closing scene 
Allison has come back to Jimmy after 
losing their baby at birth, and Jimmy 
tells her: 


“You're all right now. Youre all 
right. Please, I-L... Not any more... 


Well be together in our bear's cave, 
and our squirrel’s drey, and we'll live 
on honey, and nuts—lots and lots of 
nuts. And well sing songs about our- 
selves — about warm trees and snug 
caves, and lying in the sun. And you'll 
keep those big eyes on my fur, and 
help me keep my claws in order, be- 
cause Im a bit of a sloppy, scruffty 
sort of a bear. And Ill see that you 
keep that sleek, bushy tail glistening 
as it should, because youre a very 
beautiful squirrel, but vou’re none too 
bright, either, so we've got to be care- 
ful. There are cruel steel traps lying 
about everywhere, just waiting for 
rather mad, slightly satanic, and very 
timid little animals. Right? Poor Squir- 
rels! 


Alison: Poor bears! Oh, poor, poor, 
bears!” 

I feel that this is one of the most 
romantic and the beautiful passages 
I have ever heard in modern drama, 
and if this does not show the beauty 
of Osborne, nothing will. 


PATRONIZE 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE GREENHOUSE 
By Rosert HiLsen 


The story of the greenhouse be- 
gins in ancient Rome. “The Romans 
were able to secure fresh fruits and 
vegetables by both retarding and ac- 
celerating their growth.” They grew 
fruits and vegetables not in green- 
houses as we now know them, but in 
pits covered with large slabs of tale. 
The sources of heat used were decom- 
posing manure and hot air enclosures. 

Greenhouse structure has since un- 
dergone development from glassless 
houses to houses constructed of nearly 
95% glass. 

“The first greenhouse was built by 
Solomon de Caus, of Heidelburg, Ger- 
many, about 1619.” It sheltered over 
four hundred orange trees. This house 
was constructed of wooden shelters 
strung over a roof-like framework. It 
was heated by four large furnaces, 
and ventilated by small shutters along 
the sides and the roof. Glass roofs 
were not used until 1717. 

The more important forms of green- 
houses are the even-span type, the 
ridge and furrow houses, the lean-to 
greenhouse, and the side-hill form. 

The typical even-span house is from 
nine to twelve or from eighteen to 
twenty feet wide, with side walls 
from four to five feet high. These are 
constructed in sections, so that nearly 
any desired length can be obtained. 
The angle of the roof’s slope is gener- 
ally about twenty-five degrees. This 
type of greenhouse is predominant for 
ordinary and commercial use. Even- 
span houses are run from north to 
south, presenting the plants on both 
sides to full sunshine. 

The ridge and furrow houses have 
many advantages and disadvantages. 
One advantage of this type is the fact 
that four adjacent houses of the ridge 
and furrow construction need only six 
walls, the four walls between houses 
being constructed of light, inexpen- 
sive material. A second advantage lies 
in the fact that the several houses are 
laid out closely together, so that they 
protect each other from the elements 
of weather. The ridge and furrow con- 
struction also tends to conserve lot 
area. 

A strong disadvantage of the ridge 
and furrow greenhouse is that the 
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center houses are shaded from neces- 
sary sunlight by those on either side 
of them. Further, in areas with a 
heavy annual snowfall, the gutters be- 
tween ridge and furrow houses have 
a tendency to hold snow and ice over 
a long period of time. 

The lean-to house is a favorite 
among amateur florists and hobbiests 
because of its inexpensive construc- 
tion, and the fact that it lends itself 
well to home construction planning. 
Its main disadvantage is the fact 
that sunlight is distributed unevenly 
among the plants. 

Side-hill greenhouses are usually 
located on the southern slope of a 
hill. Houses of this type are very com- 
mon in Europe. 


CHARACTERISTICS (continued) 


attract friends. I admire a man who 
can talk without these ridiculous ex- 
aggerations much more than I admire 
a man who is constantly trying to im- 
press me with wild stories that don’t 
actually prove anything anyway. 

INTEGRITY — Integrity, to me, 
means a feeling or responsibility and 
respect. A man who is looked up to 
and respected possesses integrity. 
Usually, this characteristic is some- 
thing older men possess, and I don't 
think it is as important among young 
men as it is among our leaders and 
our elders. 

Men with responsible positions 
should definitely have integrity — it 
sort of goes along with the require- 
ments of their positions. In some cases, 
integrity may be falsely associated 
with stuffiness. A man need not be a 
“stuffed shirt” to command respect. 

MORALS —I think that the moral 
state of mind of our society is gener- 
ally on the decline. Too much empha- 
sis is being placed upon such things as 
sex and drinking. Excessive drinking 
has always been a malady in our so- 
ciety. Lately, sex has been taking the 
same road. Physical attraction has be- 
come a major part of our advertising. 
It has become almost commonplace; 
so much so, that abusive language is 
heard almost everywhere. I respect a 
fellow that doesn't have to use a curse 
word to accentuate every sentence. A 
man that does this is guilty of loose 
moral character, something that I con- 
sider very unnecessary. 


INTELLIGENCE — Intelligence is 
something that everybody wishes he 
had. Sometimes intelligence is wasted 
on people who don’t use it. Therefore, 
the man who makes the best use of 
the intelligence he has is the man I 
admire most. The man who has a high 
IQ, but lets it go to waste; well, that 
is just what he is—a waste. 

RESPECT—Respect for other peo- 
ple and their feelings is I think very 
important. I strongly dislike a man 
who goes around “treading on other 
peoples toes.” Also, a person who will 
do anything to get ahead comes under 
this category. You have got to realize 
the fact that you are no better than 
the next fellow, and, that taking ad- 
vantage of him in some way or another 
is no way to achieve success. Aggres- 
siveness is permissible, in my opinion; 
but using someone else to get ahead 
is not. 

These are just a few of the charac- 
teristics I look for in a man. To be 
sure, there are many more—some very 
important, others not so important. 
Some of the others would be neatness, 
kindness, loyalty, thriftiness and com- 
mon sense. We should be able to real- 
ize most of our faults and do some- 
thing about correcting them. At a 
young age it can be much more easily 
done than at a later age. To correct 
them will certainly benefit us. 


“The Best 
at 


Its Best’ 


ED'S 


DINER 


Franklin and State Streets 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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OBJECTIVITY (continued) 

which the American press has subtly 
labeled “Communist” time after time, 
such a situation has occured. These 
countries refused our aid, in the case 
of Ghana because of the strings at- 
tached, and, in the case of Guinea, 
because they were forced to seek aid 
elsewhere because our Nato alliance 
with France would not permit the 
United States to aid that African 
nation. 

We must stop trying to drag these 
new countries into defense pacts with 
promises of aid, and, on the other 
hand, labeling them “Communist” if 
they don’t deal with us because Rus- 
sia offers them a better deal, or be- 
cause they rebuke the strings attached 
to our aid. 

We must stop sending arms instead 
of desperately needed technical assis- 
tance and reasonably-termed loans. 

America must grow up in the area 
of foreign affairs, and stop trying to 
cram democracy down the national- 
istic throats of the world. A starving 
man does not ask to see the label on a 
loaf of bread, nor does a drowning 
man ask the nationality of his rescuer. 
After these deeds are done, then per- 
haps therell be a time for gratitude 
and labels, and such. 

But it seems to me that our ap- 
proach has been predicated on ex- 
tracting promises and expecting grati- 
tude for favors that haven't manifest- 
ed themselves. 

We have got to do the first job 
first; namely, take some concret steps 
toward feeding and clothing and 
housing the downtrodden masses of 
the world, and not, as is the case to- 
day, allow food to rot in storage, or 
heap up surpluses that will either rot 
or be thrown away; then we sit and 
bitterly complain that nobody loves 
us. 

We have got to stop calling people 
“Communist’ or “Communist sympa- 
thizers’ because they conduct their 
affairs in their own interest and not 
exclusively ours; all nations conduct 
their own affairs as best they can, and, 
if this involves dealing economically 
with both East and West, that’s be- 
cause we refuse to offer them aid on 
equal terms, not because they think 
the Soviet ideology is the light of the 
future. These people desperately want 
and need to raise their standard of 
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living, and theyre taking what they 
teel are the shortest and most efficient 
means to that end. If we can't help 
them on those terms, then, as far as 
they re concerned, we can't help them. 

To these ends, America must devote 
an open and imaginative mind. 


OUR MOST CRITICAL 
OCCUPATION 


By Hers JOHNS 


How many of us have given serious 
thought to entering a teaching career? 
Not very many, I’m sure. We ask, what 
are the inducements? What are the 
advantages and disadvantages? 

Everyone knows that teaching is not 
now, and probably never will be, the 
way to riches; but it is not as bad as 
some people would have us think. It 
is true that at this time the upper 
spheres in business and industry offer 
very high salaries, but these figures do 
not reflect the rewards of the great 
number of people in those fields. 

Due to the critical shortage, there, 
is no doubt that the salaries of college 
teachers is on the rise, and by the 
time we undergraduates would be 
ready for a teaching career, the mone- 
tary value of our services would be 
at a maximum. 

Because of the many scientific dis- 
coveries in this vastly changing world 
of ours, the popularity of the teacher 
of science has sky-rocketed ahead of 
the teacher of, say, liberal arts. This 
attitude, however, will not and cannot 
last, for the life of the mind cannot 
be divided into separate sealed com- 
partments; because of this, teaching 
careers in all phases of education are 
open, and positively have to be filled 
if the future students of America are 
to have a complete, well-rounded 
education. 

This is the age that requires un- 
limited investment in educated brain 
power. In short, this is the age of edu- 
cation; therefore, as the space age has 
elevated the scientist to a high stand- 
ard of pay and prestige, it is hoped 
that the teachers’ status in society will 
be elevated. It is also inevitable that 
our instructors of tomorrow will be 
held more rigidly responsible for the 
nations future progress. This in itself 
should be a challenge to the best of 
our nation’s youth. 


It is the intangibles that make 
teaching more than mere employment. 
It is the intangible values that provide 
the deepest satisfactions and the rich- 
est rewards. These values in teaching 
either mean a great deal to a person, 
or they mean nothing; there is no 
mediocrity. The young person who is 
thinking of becoming a teacher and 
to whom these psychic values mean 
nothing, should abandon any idea of 
following what he thinks will be his 
vocation. The decision to become a 
teacher must be built around faith in 
an intangible idea: the idea that the 
future must give honor to the inde- 
pendent and inner mind. Nobody can 
tell us how to plan our life. We will 
have to look into the future ourselves 
and determine our own courses. 


THE MONKEY (continued) 


“It sounds more like a guy with a 
monkey on his back to me. One breath 
to the second, no more and no less, 
as the hairy little paws tighten about 
his shoulders to get set for just one 
more ride.” Bud seemed to be talking 
to himself. 


“You think you have him off. Just 
one more paw to kick. Then he jumps 
back with his full weight. You can’t 
get him off; he’s there to stay for the 
rest of your life.” 


He stood there, with his head be- 
tween his hands. He was hooked, and 
hooked bad. 


“How much are you on for?” 


“I need a gram a day, sometimes 
more.” 


“I thought you were clean.” Bud 
had had a pretty bad habit about 6 
months ago. He had taken the cure 
at one of New York’s so-called better 
institutions. But that was 6 months 
ago. 

“Iwas... it was when I was on the 
road with the band this past winter; 
those one night gigs wring everything 
out of you. I went in for a little pot; 
after a while back to the needle. I 
thought it would be all over when I 
quit. But no—the monkey just kept 
getting bigger.” 

“Have you tried to cut it?” “Sure. 
You always say it’s the last time. Then 
when the pain pulls up inside you, 
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you have to get it or think you'll die.” 
He wanted me to help him, but how 
could I? He look at me, his blue eyes 
looked the color of faded dungarees. 
He knew what I was thinking. 

“Sal, I need it bad, its been almost 
48 hours since I’ve touched the stuff. 
Im going crazy, I have a connection, 
all I need is about ten.” “But what 
about your job?” Bud had a job with a 
house band at a small club. The pay 
wasnt the best, but the work was 
steady. 

“The monkey cost too much to keep 
so I quit my job. Don’t worry about 
your money. I'm all set up for a gig 
in a week.” “Sure, Bud. Here,” I said, 
handing him ten. His face lit up. He 
thanked me, and went off. I walked 
through the streets toward home. It 
was about five, and the sky was clear- 
ing. I had a small dinner, then started 
to walk down to the square. As I 
crossed MacDougal I saw two squad 
cars and a wagon, in front of a house. 
I saw Hal and asked him what was 
going on. “The cops are going to some 
‘HY party.” 

As I looked up the cops began to 
bring out the “party goers.” There 
were five, a slim Negro led the group 
that was brought out. This one wasn’t 
so quiet. It was Bud; the cops were 
carrying him out by his arms and 
legs. The veins on his forehead looked 
like they were going to burst; he kept 
fighting and yelling “Get the hell of 
my back, damn you, get off.” My mind 
seemed blank except for Bud’s ery. I 
turned and walked away. 


POINTS OF VIEW (continued) 


In relatively minuscule situations 
the “lower creatures” defy man’s do- 
mination. Some 20 years ago I planted 
3000 little spruce trees, having in mind 
a Christmas tree crop that would at 
least pay the taxes on the land. Three 
years later I discovered that field mice 
had girdled and killed % of those trees. 
Had I had the wit to import a couple 
of good-sized black snakes into that 
plantation, or been able to persuade 
my farmer neighbors to go a bit easy 
in destroying the local foxes, I might 
today be looking the tax collector in 
the eye a little more nonchalantly . 

The “balance of nature,” “applied 
ecology,” or whatever other concepts 
science invokes in discussing man’s 
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relation to the other living organisms 
of our globe, are conceivably not as 
important in the long run as the mys- 
tic approach implicit in the teachings 
of another prophet, who lived perhaps 
400 years after David. When the for- 
mer Indian prince Gautama returned 
to his family after a life of austere 
wanderings in search of Truth, he 
preached this truth to an audience 
not only of men, but of all living 
things: 

“The birds and beasts and creeping 
things — ‘tis writ — had sense of Bud- 
dha’s vast embracing love, and took 
the promise of his piteous speech: so 
that their lives—prisoned in shape of 
ape, tiger, or deer, shagged bear, 
jackal, or wolf, foulfeeding kite, pearl- 
ed dove, or peacock gemmed, squat 
toad, or speckled serpent, lizard, bat; 
yea, or of fish fanning the river waves 
—touched meekly at the skirts of 
brotherhood with man who hath less 
innocence than these—” 


R.D.F. 


ATTENTION ... 
DAIRY MAJORS 


In the annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, Vol. 66, Article 
2, Page 413 you will find a small city 
boy’s description of a cow. 

“The cow is a Mammal and it is 
tame. It has six sides, right, left, fore, 
back, an upper and below. At the back 
it has a tail on which hangs a brush. 
With this it sends the flies away, so 
they will not fall into the milk. The 
head is for the purpose of growing 
horns, and so the mouth can be some- 
where. The horns are to butt with. 
The mouth is to moo with. Under the 
cow hangs the milk. It is arranged 
for milking. When people milk the 
milk comes, and there is never an end 
to the supply. How the cow does it, 
I have not realized, but it makes more 
and more. The cow has a fine sense of 
smell. One can smell it far away. This 
is the reason for fresh air in the coun- 
try.” 

Answers 
1. There are only four such words 

which we can find. They are: (1) 

tremendous, (2) stupendous, (3) 

horrendous, (4) hazardous. 

3. The sentence reads the same if 
read from left to right, or right to 
left. 


BOOK REVIEW 
By Ken Lipron 
A TEACHER SPEAKS 
by Philip Marson 
Van Rees Press 
New York, 1960 

A man with 40 years experience in 
education speaks with great knowl- 
edge and acumen on a problem which 
is current and of vast importance to 
the United States and its people. A 
Teacher Speaks is Philip Marson’s 
autobiography and message to the 
people of the United States on the 
situation as it is today in America’s 
secondary schools. 

Marson presents this autobiography 
because he is an example of the type 
of educator proponent of the mode of 
education that is rapidly diminishing 
from the American scene. 

As a teacher of English at the ven- 
erable Boston Latin High School for 
30 years, Philip Marson watched the 
high standards of American education 
gradually weaken and decline. He 
struggled vainly to stem the tide of 
new educational procedures and tech- 
niques. He believes them to be weak- 
ening the educational structure which 
had been carefully constructed in in- 
stitutions such as the Boston Latin 
High School as well as other public 
high schools of high scholastic 
achievement. 

In this book he thoroughly discus- 
ses the problems of the teacher, eco- 
nomically and in the class room. He 
speaks of school superintendents that 
are dominated by local politics. He 
believes that the decline in intellec- 
tual achievement in the secondary 
schools is the work of the leading col- 
leges and universities. He fixes the 
fault mainly on the collapse of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
in their role of setting standards for 
college admission. In this era of ma- 
chine marked tests, the student is no 
longer required to write a correct 
English sentence. The importance of 
the interview and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities for admission to colleges has 
been undermining the importance of 
scholarship. 

For decades the Boston Latin High 
School had been producing students 
of superior quality. High standards 
set by college admissions disappeared 
therefore teachers began to loose their 

(Continued on page 8) 
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BOOK REVIEW (continued) 
professional integrity. This resulted in 
the quality of the student being un- 
avoidably lowered. 

Because of this Marson believed 
that he could no longer teach. He be- 
gan devoting his time to spreading 
the gospel of returning the more rigid 
and classical type of education which 
once prevailed. In this, he feels, lies 
the only hope of a return to high 
standards of intellectual achievement, 
a more uniform system of education, 
standardized college admission re- 
quirements, as well as standardized 
high school curricula to give each 
graduate the opportunity to meet the 
requirements demanded by colleges. 

Philip Marson doesn’t leave the 
reader at this point. He suggests the 
methods by which the nation can 
achieve these goals in an outline that 
he calls “A Program for the Restora- 
tion of Learning.” 

This publication is one that should 
be placed on the “must list” of reading 
for all citizens, and college students 
in particular. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


Sunrise at Campobello 

This picture stars Ralph Bellamy 
and Greer Garson. It is the story of 
the courage of a man who conquered 
physical affliction. It is the story of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's great battle 
with infantile paralysis. Bellamy and 
Miss Garson give outstanding portray- 
als of the former President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. The story traces only that 
small part of F DR’s life from the 
time he was stricken in 1921, while 
vacationing at Campobello, to the epic 
moment when he nominated Alfred E. 
Smith for the presidency in 1924. 
Hume Cronyn gives a moving  por- 
trayal of Louis Howe, F. D. R.’s politi- 
cal aide. 

Wrap Up: An old story, too small 
a segment to do justice to a great mans 
life. —Nem GAsRiEL 


BILL’S SHELL SERVICE 
Route 202 
NEAR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Fl 8-9394 
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FOR THE THINKING MAN 


1. Think of how many English words you can think of which end in 


“GOwSs. 
more than four such words. 


bo 


ornamental. 


3. There is something quite interesting about the sentence 
I'm Adam.” Can you find what it is? 


(Answers on Page Seven) 


Let No Man Write 
My Epitaph 


Starring Burl Ives, Shelley Winters, 
James Darren, Jean Seberg, Ricardo 
Montalban and Ella Fitzgerald, this is 
the story of people with nothing to 
give but themselves. It is entertain- 
ment that is rich in drama, excitement 
and movement—emotional and physi- 
cal. There is a triumph of poignant and 
romantic realism, packed with vol- 
canic emotion. Involved is the sordid 
environment of a Chicago slum, an al- 
coholic ex-judge, a honky-tonk songs- 
tress, and a victim of drug addiction. 
Darren’s struggle is to attain a decent 
manhood against almost overwhelm- 
ing odds. The film was taken from the 
best seller of the same name as pen- 
ned by Willard Motley. 


Wrap Up: You 
troubles! 


think you have 
—NeEIL GABRIEL 


ELY'S 


Well give one dollar to the first three persons who submit 
See how many words of four or more letters you can find in the word 


“Madam, 


CLOTHIERS 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Outfitters for the 


College Man 
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DOYLESTOWN KEY 
BOWLING CENTER INC. 
Route 611, Doylestown, Pa. 


BUCKS COUNTY’S BEST 


OPEN LANES EVERY EVENING 


Phone DI 3-1166 or FI 8-4600 


KERSHNER‘S 
PHARMACY 


JOSEPH H. KERSHNER, Ph.G. 


Fellow of the American 
College of Apothecaries 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Phone: FI 8-4666 


W.H. Watson 
& Son, Inc. 


135 S. MAIN STREET 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


State Street and Main 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-2430 and 8-4169 


STAN BOWERS 
CLOTHIER and FURNISHERS 


19 N. Main Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
TUXEDO RENTALS 


Hours 9 to 5:30 Open Fridays until 9:00 


“Looking for the Best 


Haircut in Town?” 


Newly Opened 


NICHOL'S 
Barber Shop 


DOYLESTOWN SHOPPING CENTER 


“Now you can get 
that extra good 


Haircut” 


RAINBOW 
LOUNGE 


Shewell and Doyle St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 


“WHERE THE GANG MEETS” 


FARM HOUSE 


SANDWICHES - PIZZAS 
BEVERAGES 


EVENINGS AND AFTER 
THE GAME 


Route 611 


Next to Doylestown Shopping Center 


Compliments of 


DeSOUSA CAFE 


211 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Tony and Isabel DeSousa 


The Gleaner 
wishes everyone 


a Happy Thanksgiving 


